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of physical or moral philosophy, the relative position of the two nations is
nearly the same.15
For sheer cultural arrogance Macaulay surpassed most of the other early nine-
teenth-century "civilizers." He played heavily on the theme that there was a useful
analogy between what the great Latin and Greek classics did for the civilizing of
Englishmen during the Renaissance and the same values that the great English and
European literatures could now bestow upon Indians, as indeed they had already done
in civilizing the Russians. He ended his Minute with the notorious peroration:
To sum up what I have said, I think it clear . .. that English is better worth
knowing than Sanscrit or Arabic, that the natives are desirous to be taught
English, and are not desirous to be taught Sanscrit or Arabic; that neither as the
languages of law, nor as the languages of religion, have the Sanscrit and Arabic
any peculiar claim to our engagement; that it is possible to make natives of this
country thoroughly good English scholars, and that to this end our efforts ought
to be directed .. . that it is impossible for us, with our limited means, to
attempt to educate the body of people. We must at present do our best to form
a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern; a
class of persons, Indian in blood and color, but English in taste, in opinions, in
morals, and in intellect. To that class we may leave it to refine the vernacular
dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects with terms of science borrowed
from the Western nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for
conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population.16
The governor of the Company, Lord Bentinck, accepted Macaulay's arguments
and opted for English education. Despite grave doubts in London, including those of
John Stuart Mill, who thought Macaulay demeaned too much the Indian classical
languages, the Macaulay position became the dominant view. English replaced Persian
as the official language of the law courts in 1837, and public examinations for civil
service positions were made available to Indians in 1844. Missionaries expanded greatly
their primary schools taught in the vernacular while government schools on the
secondary level concentrated on English. Neither could cope with the demand.
Whatever else may be said of Macaulay's view he was proved right that Indians were
interested in English education.
By the time the next and final renewal of the East India Company's charter was
made in 1853, the victory for the Anglicists had been sealed. The 1854 Despatch by
Sir Charles Wood set the guidelines for the future: Each province would have a
department of education and a Director-General of Public Instruction to oversee a
system of vernacular schools for primary education, and build middle schools, insti-
tutes for teacher training, secondary schools and colleges that would teach English to
prepare students for three new universities to be established in the three presidencies,
15 Thomas Babington Macaulay, Minutes on Education, Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1862, p.
107-108.
16Ibid., p. 114-115.